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fourteenth century the burden became so great that, though
Englishmen built ships, they sold them to aliens rather than take
the risk of sailing them under the English flag.

The Wars of the Roses followed hard on the French wars,
but their economic effect at the time was far less. This struggle
was essentially feudal; it seems to have affected the towns but
slightly and the traders as a class not at all. The town authorities
seem to have adopted the policy of bowing to the power of the
moment and buying forgiveness when fortune brought the other
side to the top. On the whole they were Yorkist in sympathy,
and Edward IV rewarded their support by shaping his policy to
suit their views.

The Beginnings of a Mercantilist Policy. Edward III had been
concerned mainly with the protection of the English worker and
the securing of his food supplies. But from the time of the
Good Parliament and Richard II, we find a more definite cry
of England for the Engksh. Restnctions on aliens were enforced,
an attempt was made to encourage English shipbuilding by
enacting in 1381 a NAVIGATION ACT forbidding English merchants
to import or export goods except in English ships, and regulations
were imposed to prevent the export of gold and silver. The
alien question was not settled, as we shall see, for another two
centuries. The Navigation Act failed for want of English ships,
and the attempt to control the flow of money was not much
more successful. It is not very likely that the government of
Richard II had any very definite ideas of connexion between
these three aspects of commerce, though the Navigation Act
had something to do with the need for a navy. Each expedient
was made to meet the needs of some one section of the nation,
and was merely a transfer of the selfishness of mediaeval municipal
policy to the nation as a whole. What current opinion of the
fifteenth century judged the best basis for our national policy
is seen in The Libelle of English Policie published in 1436. The
fundamental business of England was to guard her commerce,
while Providence drove into her lap the products of all lands,
Firmly seated on both sides of the narrow stormy Channel,